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' FOREWORD 

' ^ ^ 

Curriculum construction and the building of courses of study are npw 
recognized as eissentia] processes in improving the work of the school. 
How to make programs of curriculum development and revision more 
effective, how to facilitate and coordinate the activities of curriculum 
committees, and how to utilize human endeavor . Uvantageously ' 
yet economically, are', problems of fundamental importance in the 
administration of a well-organized school systegi. Attempts to meet 
theM problems include the employment of directors and consultants 
who guide the various committees, and the establishment of purricu- 
lum laboratories where pertinent materials and information are 
readily available. 

This report presents the findings obtained from an inquiry addres^ 
to State departments of education, institutions of higher education, 
and city school systems, for the purpose of identifying special divisions 
or departments whoee principal function is curriculum making, and 
of determining how such departments are organized, what activities 
are carried on, and ‘what resources are avaUable for their use. The 
inquiry aecompanied a request for recent courses of study and other 
curriculum materials to be filed in the library, of the Office, of 
Education. An analysis of these materials appears in another bulle- 
tin prepared by the same author. 

While this study is not intended to be exhaustive, it does aira"to 
indicate current trends in the ht^rdling of administrative problems 
associated with curriculum improvement. 

. ' Bess Goodykoonts, 

AssistaiU Commissioner of Education. 
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Their Oroani*ation and Functidn ii< State Departments or 
Education, City School Systems, and Institutions or Higher 
Education 
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Cumculum reorganization is a major point of emphasis in current 
programs for educational improvement. There.is a growing aware- 
ness of the importance of continuous* modification of instructional 
aims, materials, and activities in keeping with the changes in con- 
temporary living and with the changing needs of pupils. For the 
effectiveness of the school is probably best measur^ by the extent 
to which it develops in the learner those habits, skills, attitudes, 
appreciations, and understandings that are needed for a happy, 
socially competent, personally well-adjusted life. ^ 

The task of keeping abreast of soci^ /ind individual needs is by no 
means a simple one. It involves the study and analysis of social 
conditions and their accompan3ring 'problems, and an identification 
of the kind of person that society needs. It involves also the deter- 
mination of active, meaningful experiences by means of which the 
learner cornea “to know life” through living it at progressively maiure 
leveb. ■ ' 

The administrative aspects of curriculum improvement constitute 
serious problems— how to organize the personnel -for the purpose of 
developing a functional curriculum, how to acquaint members of the 
staff with the principles of curriculum construction and with current 
practices, how to bring about consistency and unification of effort, 
and how to create an impetus for study and a critical attitude toward 
all'phases of the school program. In some school systems, the entire 
staff is organized to effect cur^culum improv^ment-<-admimstrator, 
i^feearch worker, psychologut, supervisor, and claaareom teacher, 
sometimes under a director who guidm and unifies the total program, 
and again tmder none but their own leadership.^ In other systems, 
new aims and objectives, new learning experiences and new teaching 
procedures are determined by a curriculum oiganization only in- 
directly associated with the classroom. Occaaionayy, under both 
of these plans, persons wholly outside the school — pediatricians, * 
-dentists, nurses, and various social and civic groups — -.^saist in de- 
fining objectives by interpreting the needs of the community. 

^ For the benefit of all groups of workers, curriculum laboratories 
have recently been established in connection with city school systems, 
State departments of education, and collies and universities. These 
serve as workshops for all kinds of curricidum study and research. 
Here are collected books, pamphlets, 'bulletiib, and articles on cur- 
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liculum collection: com*, of otody, uniu of work, textbook., ud 
gencrj profemocl nuierid.. Here. loo. cuiriculum workere mar ■ 
»c4ire coui^ and guidanc® in preparing curriculum buUeiina and 
^dbooka for study ^upe, in planning commumW surveya, and m 
da^Jpping courses of study, units of work, and tiuiing materials 
The preset study is an* attempt to determine prevalence of 
cumculum laboraton« ud of curriculum divisionsor departments 
whose principal function is curiidulum making. The facts presented 
were obtamed from answers to questionnaires sent to all State de- 
pa^ents of education, 986 cities of 10,000 population and over 
176 teachers alleges, and 575 universities and other institutions of 
higher educa^n. This information was supplemented by follow-up 
oomspoodence, and in a few cases, by visiuUon and conferenced ‘ 
^The year 1936-37 was used as the basU of the study. 

^l^UMBER OF .ORGANIZATIOKS REPORTED 

In UbuUtmg responses to thejinquiry no attempt has been made 
to djffenmtiate between kcuoii^um laboratory which is essentiallv 
a w^-plaoe, and a curriculuin< ^vision or department which implim 
!I j or a spe^ agency fof Curriculum making or 

study. TTio common elements looked for in the two organixations 
were sp«aal hou.^ or work facilities and special resources for study 
Md research ^^i^ble to persons engaged in the work of curriculum 
improverpMt. The chief difficulty in tabulation arxMe m connection 
^tn indents or mooinplete responses, particularly in the case of 
aty school systems, which reported special curriculum oiganixatit^ 
but only vaguely indicated the provision of working facilities. In 
■ochreses, Ubulations probably tend to err in the direction of leniency. 

Twenty-three Sute departments of education returned the ques- 
boonaire. Of these, 1 1 rei>prted curriculum laboratories and divisiona. 
Most of the remaining reports sUted that the Sute commiaaioner oc 

aupemsormodifies ffie Sute program of studies from time to time 
M anaes. ' 

NtiMBER OF CITIES" OP EACH POPULATION GROITP 
. “"CEENINO CmH,Cm.VU XAB. 
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CUUUCULUlf LABORATQBIBS AND DITISIOlts 
- * # 

A distribution of the 503 reep<maes from citv school systeou (Ubie 
1) shows Uut of the 61 curriculum Uboratories and diviaionh reported, 
23 a^ in dtiee of from 10,000 to 30,0^ popul^^on, as again^t^ in 
dues of 500,000 populaGdh’anttover^ When the number of curricu> 
luffl laboratories and divisions in each population gropp is related to 
the number of cities repenting for Ika’t grOup, (Be situation is reversed, 
the Largest percentage, 44, be^ found in dries of 500,000 population 
and over, and the amailesi pM^tage, T, iii dries of from 164)00 to 
30,000 population. The percentage of curriculum li^ratories and 
divisions therefore tends to increase with (he size of the cities reporting. 
This observation is suppofted by evidence recently reported by Hand 
and French to the effect thatr organized curriculum-development, 
programs increase in number with the size of the population group 
studied.' . , 

An examination df definitely qegative returns from dt^ school 
gysteiris shotro that wherQ lo<^ curriculium improvement is delegated , 
to committees .of teachers, special housing and other work facilities 
are seldom provided. In pome cases, as in Decatur and Montgomery, 
Ala., and Joliet, Dl., guidance and di^rioni|re 8upplied by curriculum 
experts and consultants who are called in from time to time. In 
others, particulariy those participating in State programs, the absence' 
‘of local facihriea is explained by the fact that the curriculum labo- 
ratoriee of State universities and teachers coUeges are available to 
pMmbers of the committee. Cities specifically reporting availability 
of'SUde fatalities indude Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Pine Bluff, Ark.; EU 
Doradb, Kans.; New Orieffns, La.; Ja^down, Meridian, and Vicksburg, 
Mias. ; and Danville, Lynchburg, and Petersburg, Va. , 

' Leaa than a dozen dtiee reported that no spec^ fasiliriea ard 
needed for c\priculum work cmcstthiii responsil^ty rmts with the 
State department or with local school administrators. Two. dries 
reported that the superintendent revises the* curriculum as heeded,^ 
one menrioned the assistant superintendent as the agency of curric* 
ulum improvement, and five stat^ that the woik is carried through 
- the oooperatioa of superintendent, supervisore, and prindpalb. 

Among institutions of high^ educarioo, the largest number of 
curriculum laboratories and divisions,. 20, was reported by 4-year 
colleges snd universities offering liberal arts (table 2). , In teri^ of 
peroentege of positive replies, teachers colleges rank first; Negro . 
mshtutions of sU tjpes, second; and 4-year colleges snd univkrsiriea 
tiering liberal arts, third. As n^igfat bp expected, only negative 
isportB were received from normal schools and junior colleges. When 
the 85 institutions of higher education, indimted in table 2, were* 


. • Bad. Bmld 0, mi ftmOk, WUL AJMlwa of tte PnhW Stotni i» ContaluB Tbtakla. 
maStasOiiliiilM TiMratatTartoakofitaDaHtaMBtafBaarTtanad'DkwtanodMtrae' 
da. N. B. A., TSa SidWy to Cariaka Sady. Nar Yak. D. Antoao-Caitay Oa.. UK. 
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• * , 

classified according tor type of control, it was discovered thftt 22 are 
controlled by ^e State; 8 by the church, of which 4 ara Baptist, 2 
Roman CathoMc, 1 Christian, an^ 1 Church of the Disc^les; while 5 
are private institutions. ~ > ^ 

Geographically, curriciilum laboratories and divisions represent 
every region of the country (t^ble 3). ’ States in .the East North 
Central region reported the largest number (22), and thd New England 
^ V States the ^allest number (3). The East South Central Stat^. 
rank first in' number oyaboratories reported by ins^tutions of highw 
education (9),' the West South Cetotral and East North^Central Stal^ 
'.following with 8 and 7 laboratories, respectively. Belonging to the 
two groups ranking first are a number of States which hhve organized 
^ laboratories in coimectien with State departments or 

institutions of higher education as a means of guiding long-term 
■ ‘ programs of curriculum improvement. Among them are Alabama,. 
Arkans^, Lqiiisiana, Misaisaippi, Tennessee, and Texas. 

Tabi* 2.^Number each type of institution of higher 

EDUCATION REPLYING TO THE INQUIRY CONCERNING CURiRIC- 


J ” 
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Tablb* 3.— GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OP CURRICULUM LAB- 
- ' ORATORIES AND DIVISIONS - 
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CURRICnLUM LABOBATORIES AND DIVISIONS 5 

dhjeI^pment of curriculum laboratories and divisions 

The g^^aral trend development of curriculum laboratories and 

divisions from 1916, the earliest'date reported, to 1937, tends to 

parallel that* of the broader field of curriculum activity which is 

commonly m^ured in terms of the niunber of courses of study 

produced. Only two cities, and ho Stete dep^tment of education,* 

college, or university, reported the*oiganizati9h o^ a curriculum 

laboratory or division prior to 1920, when the present inovement in 

curriculum construction and revision began. ^ Prior to that date, also, 

fewer thto 1,5Q0 courses of study had been published in the United 

States.* , ’ , " * 

10 ^ • ... « * 

By 1925, the number of curriculum laboratories and 'divisions in 
city school systems had increased to 9 (^le 4), 3 had been organized 
in colleges and universitiesHtable 5), v^e the published cour^ of 
study had grown until a comprehensive survey in that year included 
9,875.* During the next 5 years 13 additional laboratories and divi-^ 
siofis were oigahized in city school systems and 6 in'* institutions of* 
lugher education. The total number of courses of study collected 
in a angle laboratory in that length of time approximated 30,000.^ 

Tablb 4.— number of CURRICULUM * LABORATORIES AND DIVI- 

’8IONS ORGANIZED EACH YEAR IN»CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
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Tabu 5.— I^UMB^OF CURRICULUM LABORATORIES AND DIVI. 
'8ION8 ORGANlln) EACH YEAR IN INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 



Since 1930, St&te departments of education have curric- 

ulum laboratories and ^visions (table 6), while city school systems 
and colleges and universities have increased their number until at 
the present time reports show a total of 107. Published courses of 
study in the meantime have reached 50,000 in the largest reported 
collection. (Table 13.) ^ ^ 

The year 1936, when 20 reported laboratories and divisions were 
organized, seems to have been the year to greatest development, 
foUowc^ by 1935 with 15,’ and 1933 and 1932 with 9 each. Almost 
two-thirds of all curriculum laboratories and divisions reported have 
been organized aince 1932. It is of inteirest to note that this 5-year 
period also marks the beginning of more than seven-tenths of the 
curriculum-deydopment programs studied by Hand and French.* 
Whether tho' Ohe is the cause and the other the effect, or vice versa, 
'nu perhaps Icjss important for this study than ^e apparent fact that 
iffneasing attention ifi being given to guiding and dirar.ting the work 
of curriculum improvement. 

The variety of names by which curriculum laboratories end divi- * 
sions^ore designated is .shown in table if Institutions of Higher 
education manifest the greatest agreement^ 24 of the 35 iwing the 
name curriculum laboratory, whereas city school systems show the 
least agreement in termmology, only 9 of the 61 agreeing on any one 
name, curriculum division, while 20 use terps thRt are entirdy 
individual. It seems evident that the point of em phRimt of colleges 
and umversities is the woric-place where curriculum study is carried 

<Baad.HHoMC.M4fWiMii.WllL 0|».ett..p.a .> 
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r 

I 0H| whereas in the case of State departments of education and city 
I school systems it is primarily the agency of curriculum development. 
This fact ci^ot be interpreted to mean, however, that the latter 
neglect the provision of special facilities and re^urces for the use of 
curriculum agencies as will be indicated later. 

Tabli 6.-^UMBER of CURRICULUM LABORATORIES AND DIW- 
SIONS ORGANIZED EACH YEAR IN STATE DEPARTMENTS OF 
EDUCATION 

Dtf crfanimtM A. NumUr 

: 1930 .4. 1 

1933 2 

1935 2 

1936 ■ 3 

1937 1 

No date : 2 


Total. 


11 


Tablb 7.— TERMINOLOGY tSED IN DESIGNATING CURRICULUM 
LABORATOMES AND DIVISIONS IN ORDER OF FREQUENCY OF 
USE / 
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About 27 percent of all curriculum lal^oral^ries and divisions re- 
ported are independent organizations within institutions. For State 
departments of ^ucation and city scl)ool systems the percentage 
exceeds 30j while for collies and universities it is less than 9 percent. 
Most of the curriculum laofl^tories and divisions in the last-mentioned 
institutions are associated with the college of education and directed 
£ professor in that department. No general tendency he 
demed for orga ni zations in State departments other than those indi- 
cated as independent, the rem^der being connected with one of the 
following: The division of rural education, the bureau or division of 
instruction, the division of supervision, or the academic division. A 
similar tendency toward variability is manif^d among city school 
systems. Here the most frequent asso<^^lfSvof curriculum labora- 
tories and divisions is with the department of supervision, department 
of ad m i nis tration, and the bureau of research. Association with the 
department of secondary education^ the attendance department, test- 
ing and guidance, the service division, or other speeial diviaipns was 
reported by one city system each. 

4 STAFF 

Two State departments of education, 11 city school systems, and 
4 institutions of higher education gave no information concerning the 
personnel of cui^culum laboratories and divisions. As stated earlier, 
in the last-mentioned type of institution, the dilator is generally a 
professor of education who offers courses in curricul um construction 
fmd acto as adviser and consultant for groups working on curriculum 
problems in the laboratory. In 10 institutions, he is the chairman, or 
head of the department of education; in 7, he bears the title director 
of curriculum or of curriculum laboratory. • ' 

Six State departments of education report a director or chief of 
cuniculum in charge of the laboratory or division. The remaining 
five follow no common practice, the director of the curriculum labo^ 
atoiy being also director of instruction, director of research, director 
of rural education, or a professor of education in a State university. 

Of cumculum laboratories and divisions in city school systems, 
22. are directed by the superintendent, assistant superintendent, 
p^cipal, vice principal, general sujwrvisor, or director of instruction. 
Six are under the directioil of the director of research, and one of the 
gmdance counselor. All others have special directors designated by 
such titles as director of ciirricuhim, curriculum coordinator, director 
of research andcumculu^ librarian, and director of 

courses of sfudjr . ~ The^tendOTcyf to combine curriculum improvement 
and research under a single dirdctor is restricted mainly to cities of 
from 10,000 to ^0,000 population. 
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Queedons pertumng to the size of staff in curriculum laboratories 
‘ and divisions were unanswered on reports from 2 State departments of 
educadon, 4 collies, universides, and teacher-training insdtudons, 
and 11 city school systems; while sevei^ .answers were qualified by 
the statement that the staff varies, increasing or decreasing as occasipn 
demands. Although the largest staff for any single insdtudon was 
reported by Detroit, Mich., staffs reported by city school systems 
generally are composed of fewer members than are those of State 
departments of educadpn or of collies and universides. Mord than 
one-third of all types of insdtiftions reported what is probably a 
minimum staff ,*composed of One professional and one clerical member 
working either full or palt time, or of one member responsible for all 
dudes. ^ ^ 

Full-time professional staff members were more.frequendy reported 
by city school systems than by collies and universides, probably 
bwause 'thp former tend to appoint a director of curriculum or of 
research who has charge of the l&boratory, whereas the latter type of 
insdtudon delegates the responsibility to a member bf the faculty in 
the department of educadon. The largest number -of part-time mem- 
bers, l^th professional and clerical, was reporli|^ by insdtudons of 
higher educadon. Explanadon is probably to be found, on the one 
hand, in the fact that all professors engag^ in curriculum work are 
classified as pro'fesrional members of the st^ of curriculum labora- 
tories, and on the other, in the pracdce of these insdtudona to use 
N YA students in clerical capacides. Reladyely few part-time clerical 
members werp reported on the laboratory or divirion staffs of <State 
Departments of ^ucadon and of city school systems. 

Variability in size of staff is exemplified by George Peabody College 
for Teachers which increases its stenographic staff from a few part- 
time members during the year to 12 or 15 during the summer session 
when produedon of curriculum materials is at its height. Increased 
provision is also made at that time for j^torial service. *nie pro- 
fessional staff is supplemented, as shown |n figure 1, by State leaders 
who direct committees of teachers charged with the responsibility of 
producing materials for use in State curriculum programs. These 
leaders are asristed by the laboratory director and by curriculum con- 
sultants on the regular staff. 

The organizadon of a city school system for curriculum improve*- 
ment is illustrated by figure 2 which shows the plan of organizadon 
for Tacoma, Wash.* ^ this city, the entire program centers in a 
poUoy-making body, the curriculum council, which is advised by the 
curriculum const^tant. llie director of curriculum improvement 

* BMlir, BooMTta, Hm Oanfaiiliim Imiaonmnt Froimii. A llimaocraplied import of ttao Taeomo 
route 8obooto.TM)aBao,WMli.,^IaKiil.ltt7. p.S. 
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ftcto as executive secre- 
tary to the oouncii and 
aaaistB the couree of study 
oommitteee in their work. 
The curriculum library 
or laboratory is a service 
agency under the direc- 
tion of a trained librarian 
who gives specif assist- 
ance to the curriculum- 
council and to oourse-of- 
study committees by pro- 
viding them with selected 
bibliographies, and vari- 
ous kinds of materials per- 
taining to the curriculum 

RESOURCES 

To know what other 
schools are doing in the 
nmtter of curriculum im- 
provement and to eval- 
uate current practices arc 
important steps in the 
beginning of a curriculum 
program. For this rea- 
son, most of the labora- 
tories and divisions in- 
cluded in this study (90 
percent) provide a collec- 
tion of courses of study 
for the use of curriculum 
workers. The largest col- 
lection of 50,000 courses 
was reported by Teachers 
College, Columbia Uni- 
yersity, where courses of 
study have been collected 
since before the curricu- 
lum taborajtory was or- 


ganized m 1028. 

^tlmugh 33 of the 35 institutions of higher education lepoited 
ooUectiona of courses of study in their curriculum laboratories, only 
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. 20 gave the exact nomber of oouraee, othere stating Uiat the collection 
was Mt yet catalogued. The number ranges from 5 to the 50,000 
already mentioned, the median being 150. Among State Depart- 
ments of Education, oollMted courses ‘range in number from *'some'* 
to large number.** The largest collection, reported by the curricu- 
lum department of the Philippine Islands, comprises a total of 762 
courses, of which 538 represent school systems of the United States. 
Collections of courses of study reported' by 52 of the 61 city school 
^tems range in size from **a few” courses to ”many,” or in the case 
of those /or which the size was expressed numerically, from 5 to 505 
courses. The latter^umbA* was reported by Long Beach, Calif. In 
all types of institutions, coitions were reported as available for 
reference. 

There is notable variability of practice with respect to the scope 
and maintenance of other resources, such as professional books and 
periodicals, workbooks and textbooks, and special types of curriculum 
materials — bibliographies, lists of objectives, units bf work, guidm for 
curriculum construction, and surveys of courses of study. In the 
main, colleges and uni vanities' tend to assemble more of these mate- 
rials in curriculum laboratories than is true of State departments and 
dty school systems where professional books and periodicals are fre- 
quwtly shelved in' some administrative office or library, and loaned 
out' to cunicVilum committees. In Tacoma, Wash., an extensive 
service collection is being organized in the curriculum laboratory, 
comprising in addition to courses of study, the following materials: 
Educational magazines and^ periodiQsls in various academic fields, 
sample textbooks in all fields for all grades, magazines and bulletins 
dealing with the administrative jside of curriculum improvement, 
bdbka in the field of curriculum construction, profesmonal books, 
i yearbooks, and special bulletins containing results of curriculum ' 
research and experimentation. ' 

In the curriculum laboratory of George Peabody College for 
Teachers are assembled approximately 1,500 professional books, 50 
periodicals, and 1,300 textbwks and workbooks. Collected materials 
in the cmriculum laboratory of Northwestern University include 116 
profeeaonal books, 75 bulletins, 62 periodicals, 1,600 textbooks and 
workbooks, and 200 bibliographies; beside^ admmistrative materials 
dealing with achotd laws, reports, and records; maps, posters, charts, 
and other ffiqday materials; standardized tests; and 3,500 pieces of 
enrichment matcoiala dassified in file boxes — Prinoetoii type-—aocord- 
ing to flexible subject categories, such as: Air|danes, animals, Arizona, 
art, ooDstitation, oooperativeo, flowers, health. League of Nations, 
safetyi stamps, etc. This collection contains a qdkntity of free and 

suitable for supplementing and enriching the 
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Matorials in the cuitioulum laboratory of Ohio State Univeraty aiv 
classified as ( 1 ) general, including a cumulative reference file, notes and 
clippings on the various phases of curriculum making, courses of 
study, single units of work, professional books, reports of curriculum 
research, and pamphlets on curriculum maldng; (2) social-studies 
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materials, including courses of study, textbooks, source materials, and 
guide sheets; and (3) mimeographed bulletins pertaining to curriculum 
m a king . These last are publications of the laboratorv *»>d are avail- 
able in large quantities. 

Because the curriculum laboratory is primarily a wor^ ]llace, 
print^ and mimeographed materials are genially assembled for use 
only in the laboratory and not allowed to circulate. 
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HOUSING 

The provision of specual housing facilities outside administrative 
offices and libraries b apparently impossible in many institutions 
where spernl departments and divisions put excessive demands upon ■ ' 
• all avaUable space. Of the 11 reports from State departments of 
. education, only S cleaiiy specify a separate room, and 3 others imply 
separate housing. Reports from city school systems reveal approxi- 
mately the same situation, 31 of the total 61 specifying separate 
offices, workrooms, or suites, while 10 merely indicate where housing 
is provided, usually in the administration building. 

Separate housing for curriculum laboratories is more commonly 
proyided by institutions of higher eduction, 22 of the 35 reporting 
special workrooms or conference rooms. Five make the general 
statement that housing is provided in the department of education or 
of student teaching. 

^Although inadequate housing facilities are emphasized in only two 
reports, probably the absence of any information concerning housing 
in reports from two State departmeUts of education, eight city Mhool 
systems, and three institutions of higher education, should be inter- 
preted as an admission of inadequacy. . 

The organization of a single room to care for a large variety of 
materials and resources and to provide working space for persons 
ian gAgftd in curriculum study is shown in the Boor plan of the curricu- 
lum bboratory of .Northwestern University (figure 3). This arrange- 
ment, which permits a working capacity of 50 persons is modified 
during the sumiq^ session to accommodate a much larger number. 

A more extensive layout from the pomt of view of sj^ace is repre- 
sented by the curriculum laboratory of George Peabody College for 
Teachers (figure 4). Here general workrooms, conference rooms, 
editorial and typin g rooms, and a library of specially selected reference 
materials are provided. These quarters are also enlarged from time 
to time to meet the needs of large groups of persons who work in the 
laboratory during the summer session. 

^ ACTIVITIES 

' .1 

' How do curriculum laboratories and di^^ons function in programs 
of curriculum improvement? What kinds of activities are associated 
with th ese organizations? Are activities similar in kind and scope ^ 

. for all curriculum laboratories and divisions whether in State depart- 
ments of education, city school systems, or institutions of higher edu- 
cationT TO what extent is leadership in curriculum improvement 
provided by these organizations? In these questions is probably 
centered the major interest in curriculum laboratories and divicaons. 

To know what they do is one means of detenninmg the contribution 
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"1 


which curriculum labormtoriA and diviaons make toward curriculum 
improvement 


Because the questionnaires' used in this inquiry were only one page 

in length, space for recording acUvidee was necessarily limited. How- 
ever, many responses were extended to the back of the qu«^<ionnairv 



r«Hm* l.-Floor plu of mbHoiKiib Wtantary, B<boei of Bdnootioa, Nortli««toni UslvonUr. 


or to additional pages, or were supplemented by mimeographed buUe- 

tiMdescribmg the functions of particular laboratories and divisions. 

®even different activities were mentioned State departments / 
(table 8). Constructing courses of study and units of work, holding 
oonferencee on curriculum development, and pub&hing bulletins, 
Mu^ of study and supplementary bulletins are activities receiving 
. ^ hipest mention; whereas directing curriculum laboratories in col- 
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leges, evaluAting courses of study and other curriouluin mateiiafs, 
and i ns tal l i n g new State courses of study^ were mentioned by only one 
department each. More than half -of the activities reported reflect 
State leadership in prog^rams of curriculum improvement. 
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Re|N>rtB from institutions of lugfaer education reveal a broad range 
of activities related to eight major aspects of curriculum improvement 
(table 9). Collecting i^d assembling curriculum materials, chiefly 
ooursee of study,* units of work, professional books, and textbooks, 
ranks first in frequent^ of mention, while editing and reviewing cur* 
riculum nvaterials ranks last. No activi^ was fisted by eveiy insti- 
tutioit reporting. ‘ ' 
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Ta»l» 8.— ACTIVITIES REPORTED FOR CURRICULUM ^LABORA. 
TORFE8 AND DIVISIONS IN STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 

* Swmttttfumm 

T*ptA4 

1. Conduetinc currloulum rnearch..^ 2 

2. CoaitnicUog ooutm of ctudjr and unite of work 5 

3. Oooperatlof with coUegea of eduoatioo in developing eurriculum 

OOUTM.., 2 

4. Directing curriculuin tebomiories In eoUegea | 

5. Directing local acbool ■yateme in curriculuin progranu 3 

6. Encouraging the organiiation of toachera for atudy 4 

7. Evaluating oouraoa of atudy and other curriculum matcriala '1 

' S. Holding conferenoea on curriculum development 5 

9. Inatgliing Dew State couraea of atudy I 

10. Preparing aupplementary cuil^oulum materiala. 2 

11. Publiahing buUetina, couraea of atudy, and aupplementary- matcriala. . 5 

Tamim 0.— activities REPORTED FOB CURRICULUM LABORA- 
TORIES AND DIVISIONS IN INSTITUTIONS OF HIQBER EDUCATION 
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T*tui 9.— ACTIVITIES REPORTED FOR Cl'RRIClILUM LABORA- 
TORII^ AND DIVISIONS IN INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION — CdnUnued 
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Producing curriculum materials as a laboraloiy'aolivity reaches ita 
pe^ duijing the sununer when curriculum committees prepare study 
bullet^, bibliographies, and other types of materials. In the lab- 
oratory of George Peabody College for Teachers, 2,500 pages of. manu- 
script were- prepared for prin^g during the summer of 1936. Other 
institutions reporting production as a major activity during the 
summer aessioh include the University of Alabama, the University of 
Arkansas, Flak University, the Louisiana State University, the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, and the University of Texas. 

Elxtensive distribution of curriculum materials was reported by the 
curriculum laboratoiy of the University of Ohio, whose' catalog of 
mimeographed bulletins lists 69 publications.^ They include bibli- 
ographies pertaining to time allotment, g^rade placement, curriculum 
makin g for teacher training, selection of textbooks,- and social studies; 
lists of objectives ; appraisal sheets for courses of study ; criteria of a unit 
of work; activity units; study guides; and a ywQty of other materials. 

, The annual report of the curriculum laboratory dated June 1936* 
showed that approximately sbo publications bad been sold ot dis- 
tributed gratis during the preceding year, reaching practicaUy eveiy 

* CtUloi «r UlBMinpted BoBMat. Ootambos, Ohio, Onrioahim UilbantaiT. OhA Bteto,J7alfw> - 
Str#MM. Sa (Thtw p o hMo o tt oM tn now dUtritniUd by iht oorritulam Ubqrmlory of Chart» T*—bo<ly 

• At thli tiM, ^Mbatlaa «w uoS* Ibraoih tho School of Bdaaotlan, Wcitn niwrn Unlvcntty* 
Ol mi MS , Ohl» wh— thohbomory fuaeUoawl fcwteui tolu wyvol to Um OMoSUU UBltranlty. 
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State and* throe foreign coimtries. Borrowed publicJtions for the 
same year n,^bered more than 500. j 
L«^erehip in curriculum improvement appears to be a less common 
activity in institutions of higher education than in State departments, 
only 20 percent of the activ^es listed in table 9 falling into categories 
No. No. 7. It should'^be remembered, however, that some kind 
of guidance is implied ha practically all activities listed— producing 
and distributing curriculum maipridls, offering couises in curriculum 
development, and others. Direjct leadership in curriculum improve- 
ment is exemplified 'by Northw^tem University, whose director of 
the ci^culum laboratory sei^ as director and consultant for an. 
. intensive experimental prograih^riow being carried on in five Chicago 
_,high schwls.* The present pla0 is to develop several curricular 
patterns in the five experimented schools which will then serve as 
-guides to other Chicago high schools in reorganiidng their freshmen 
curricula. Leadership in State programs of curriculum improvement 
is exemplified by Oeoige Peab^y Coll^ for Teachers. Concen- 
trated on the campus during the summer, this leadership is continued 
throughout the yw by the Division of Surveys and Held Studies 
through consultation witl\; regional groups. 

Investigating problems of the curriculum includes activities of two 
those which are carffed on in, the field and those which involve 
-Tfeearch within the laborat 9 ry. The latter type, mentioned most 
frequently by institutions of higher education, includes-an evaluation 
0# ffcurses of study, of unit Organization, oF methods of instruction, 
and of other aspects of the school program. 

intensive investigation pertaining to courses of study has been , 
carried on for the past 10 years by the curriculum construction labora- 
tory of Teachers College, Col^bia Universily. Each year a form 
letter has been sent to.eapKoTt,^ SUte, dty, and county superin- 
tendents, requesting curriculum materials. In addition, a special 
^d more dotted iequrot has gone to a selected list of 200 communi- 
ties where the most forward-looking curriculum programs have been 
under way. As a wdt, about 60,000 codrses are now on file in the 
laboratory arid libraiy^’ year the courses received have been 

rated aepording to ^e proceduro described by Stratemeyer and 
Bruner.*® Since 1935, only those courses have been rated which in 
the judginent of the compilers represent the most outstanding deviel- 
opments in curriculum making.** * - . , • 
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Offering courses in the curriculum as an activity was reported by 
16 institutioM of higher education. The most freqOently reposted 
course is a basic orientation course which acquaints the student with 
the foundations of curriculum making -f^id with principles for evalu- 
, ating curriculum procedures. Only two institutions reported a specific 
lateratory course in curriculum m aking . This small number mi^ 
mean that laboratory practice is include in other courses in* curricu- 
lum development, or, as is khown to be true in a few cases, that r^is- 
tration for courses in the curriculum is not generally required of 
persons working- in the curriculum laboratory. . 


Tablb 10.— TYPES OF ACTIVITIES REPORTED FOR CURRICULUM 
LABORATORIES AND DIVISIONS IN CITY SCHOOL SYSTEBfik BY 
POPULATION GROUPS . 
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Tablb 10.— types op activities 
LABORATORIES AND DIVISIONS 
POPULATION GROUPS — Contiaued 


REPORTED FOR CURRICULUM 
IN CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS, BY 


' Type of activity 
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Sligbtly more th^ 40 TOicent of the activities reported by city 
school systems pertain specIScally to curriculum construction and revi- 
Mon (table 10). Approxiinately one-half are concerned with the 
. improvement of instruction in general and with the broad field of 
rese^h and ej^rimentation, both of which include aspects of the 
curriculum; while the remainder pertain to administration. These 
last ^pear most frequently among cities of from 100,000 to 500,000 
and from 10,000 to 30,000 population, and not at all among cities of 
5M,(M)0 population and over. Whether administrative activiUes 
i^tly belong to currieulum laboratories and divisions probably 
depends upon individud situatiops. It seems reasonable to infer, 
however, that they are included cUefly in those institutions in which 
the c^tor of the curriculum laboratoiy has other responsibilities 
I^rtammg to research, guidance, and the general field of administra- 
tion (table 12). 

The actual construction of courses of study was reported more fre- 
quenUy than advising and directing curriculum committees. This 
evident, together with the fact that litUe mention was made of such 
activitire as holding conferences pertaining to curricuMn revision, 
organizing teachers for the study of curriculum problems, providinir 
su^tive units of work, and publishing curriculum monographs 
leads to the conclufflon that the degree of leaderehip provided in con- 
nection w^ curriculum la^pratories and divisioDs of city school 
syst^ 18 lett than the amount of first-hand curriculum development 

camion, pe^ps because the latter is the more expedient method of 
Becunng working programs. 
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TTiftt expediency is generally desired in local curriculum programs is 
further showp by the types of research and e^^rimentation reported. 
For example, carrying on testing programs, the results of wluch can 
be applied immediacy to the improvement of instruction, is meh- 
tion^ far more frequently than conducting surveys, experimenting 
with materials, grad^ig children’s books, supervising experimental 
studies, and other long-time research activities which aim toward -an 
ultimate modification and improvement of the curriculum. '‘Whether 
individual city school systems should duplicate expenditures in time, 
effort, and money W^^arry out long curriculum programs is a question 
for consideration. Ir>may be that such programs should be the 
responsibility of State or region and that the curriculum division of 
city school s^^tems should make such adjustments as are needed to 
meet local needs. ' 

SUMMARY OF REPORTS OF INDIVIDUAL CURRICULUM LABORA- 


All information contained in the returped questionnaires is summar- 
ized in tables 11, 12, and 13, which pertain to curriculum laboratories 
and divisions of State departments of education, city school systems, 
and institutions of higher education, respectively. In these tables, 


TORIES AND DIVISIONS 


activities are designated numerically to agree with their designation 
in tables 8, 9, and 10. 
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